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Invocation, 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  U.  Roop. 

Bill  of  Fare 
Oysters  on  Shell 

Celery 

Olives 

Consumme  in  Cup 

Boiled  Blue  Fish 

Egg  Sauce 

Roast  Duck 

Currant  Jelly 

‘ ‘ George  Steitz  ’ ’ Sherbet 

Young  Turkey  Oyster  Dressing  Cranberry  Sauce 

Fresh  Shrimp  Salad  Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Mashed  Potatoes  - French  Peas 


Cauliflower 

Ice  Cream 

Cake  Fruit  Mixed  Nuts 

Cheese 

Crackers  Coflee 

Cigars 

Pure  Mt.  Gretna  Water 
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Toasts 


Toastmaster,  - Geo.  Derr  Krause 


“George  Steitz — the  Founder”  . . Rev.  K.  S.  Bromer 


“The  North  End” Dr.  J.  H.  Mease 


“Honor  the  Irish,  Too” E.  K.  McCurdy 


“ Old  Hebron  Church — and  The  Ladies  ” Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman 


Retrospect,  Dec.,  1900 — Dec.,  1901  Geo.  B.  WoomER,  Esq 
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Amphion  Mandolin  Orchestra 

1.  March,  “A  Frangesa  ” ....  Costa 

2.  Overture,  “Poet  and  Peasant”  . . . Suppe 

3.  Waltz,  “The  Flower  of  Italy”  . De  Stefano 

4.  March,  “Col.  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders”  Laurendeaii 

5.  SCHOTTISCHE,  “ Lonely  Little  Maiden  ” . Himan 

6 March,  “The  Regal”  ....  Planque 

7.  Selection,  “Spanish  Serenade”  . . Metra 

8.  March,  “Boston  Commandery  ” . . . Carter 

9.  Waltz,  “The  Spanish  Beggar  Girl”  . . Orth 

10.  March,  “Italian  Royal”  ....  Leon 

11.  Selection,  “ Pizzicate  Polka”  . . . Strauss 


12.  March,  “A  Coontown  Celebration” 


Hale 
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The  Toast  Master. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  certainly  gratifying  to 
see  such  a large  and  representative  assemblage  here  tonight. 
In  these  days  of  organized  efforts  in  every  direction  no  incon- 
siderable part  is  being  played  by  the  historical  societies 
which  in  recent  years  have  been  forming  all  over  the  country. 
Our  own  Lebanon  Valley  (God  bless  her)  is  just  as  rich  in 
historic  associations  and  just  as  prolific  in  legendary  lore  as 
even  the  shores  of  that  grand  river  up  which  Hendrick  Hud- 
son sailed  his  Half  Moon,  or  the  beautiful  harbor  that  shel- 
tered the  voyagers  of  the  Mayflower.  Surely  these  associa- 
tions are  just  as  dear  to  us  as  those  of  the  Hudson  are  to 
New  York,  or  the  memories  of  Plymouth  Rock  are  to  New 
England.  If  therefore  this,  the  Fourth  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  shall  result  in  re- 
newed interest  in  its  affairs,  the  labor  of  the  Committee  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

As  the  first  toast  of  the  evening  I give  you  “George 
Steitz,  the  Founder,”  and  there  is  no  one  better  able  to  re- 
spond than  the  learned  gentleman  who  ministers  to  a congre- 
gation which  worships  on  a ground  deeded  to  it  by  George 
Steitz  himself  over  a century  ago.  I introduce  to  you  Rev. 
E.  S.  Bromer. 

Owing  to  a much-to-be  regretted  misunderstanding,  Mr. 
Bromer ’s  excellent  address  cannot  be  given.  The  first  part 
was  read  from  manuscript  by  the  speaker,  leading  the  stenog- 
rapher to  believe  that  the  whole  of  it  was  in  manuscript,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Hence  the  address  was  not  taken 
down.  Requests  for  its  reproduction  have  failed.  In  order 
to  fill  this  gap,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  matter 
as  to  George  Steitz  is  not  readily  obtainable,  account  of  him, 
as  given  in  Dr.  Egle’s  History,  is  here  inserted.  (Secretary.) 
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Of  the  time  and  place  of  birth  of  George  Steitz,  the 
Founder,  there  are  no  data  at  hand.  He  was  of  German  pa- 
rentage. In  the  Penna.  Archives,  2nd  series,  page  72,  the 
name  of  George  Adam  Stis  is  given  as  having  arrived  on  the 
Ship  Pink,  at  Philadelphia  from  Rotterdam.  Qualified  Oct. 
17,  1732.  Was  this  George  Steitz  ? See  other  spellings — 
Stites,  Stuyts,  Stits.  In  Cr oil’s  “landmarks”  he  is  named 
as  “this  enterprising  German.’’  (Secretary.) 

“To  George  Steitz  is  generally  given  the  credit  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  town  of  Febanon.  We  find,  however,  that 
Francis  Reynolds  and  George  Stitz,  both  early  settlers,  took 
out  warrants  for  adjoining  tracts  of  land  in  then  Lebanon 
township,  Lancaster  county.  Francis  Reynolds  died  prior 
to  1745,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  son,  George  Reynolds,  who 
had  married  Eleanor  Steitz,  daughter  of  George  Steitz. 
George  Reynolds  laid  out  a portion  of  his  farm  in  town  lots 
prior  to  1740,  and  shortl}^  after  he  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  con- 
veyed a number  of  them  to  Peter  Kucher.  Reynolds  died 
about  the  year  1762,  leaving  a widow  and  one  child,  Catha- 
rine Reynolds.  Most  of  Reynold’s  lots,  if  not  his  entire 
farm,  it  is  probable  had  previously  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  George  Steitz,  who  seems  to  have  been  a shrewd  German, 
and  laid  out  additional  lots  in  1750.  The  town  had  origin- 
ally been  named  for  the  township  Lebanon  (Lebanon  town- 
ship was  constituted  1729)  but  it  being  common  in  early  times 
to  call  the  town  after  the  proprietor,  notwithstanding  a per- 
manent name  had  been  already  designated.  For  many  years 
it  was  called  Steitztown.  The  proprietors  never  thus  named 
it.’’  (According  to  Schmauk’s  “Old  Salem’’  Stites  himself 
up  to  1758  “called  it  Stites-town,  as  appears  in  many  deeds 
signed  by  him.  Subsequent  to  that  time  Lebanon  is  given  as 
the  name  of  the  town  in  the  deeds  given  by  Stites.’’ 

“As  a matter  of  record,  we  give  herewith,  extracts  from 
the  warrant  of  1753  which  seems  to  be  merely  one  to  cover 
two  previous  warrants,  those  for  1737  and  1741.’’  (1737  is 

the  time  therefore  of  the  first  mention  of  George  Steitz  in 
what  is  now  the  Lebanon  Valley.)  “It  will  be  seen  that  the 
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township  name  is  Quitopahilla.  In  many  of  the  orignal  war- 
rants, hebanon  Township  is  thus  designated.”  (In  this  1753 
warrant  the  name  is  given  “George  Stuyts,  also  Stites.” 
(The  warrant  is  omitted  here  as  not  material  to  our  purpose.) 
“George  Steitz  died  in  October,  1767,  and  in  his  will  leaves 
legacies  to  his  brother,  Henry,  to  his  stepsons,  John  and 
Frederick  Tibbons,  to  his  daughter,  Eleanor,  widow  of  George 
Reynolds,  and  his  grandchild,  Catharine  Reynolds,  most  of 
his  estate  is  bequeathed, — a proviso  to  the  bequest  to  his 
grand-daughter  is  that  she  is  “to  marry  a man  of  a German 
descent  or  off-spring.”  Catharine  subsequently”  (and  very 
obediently  !)  “married  Thomas  Clark,  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent.” 

The  burial  place  of  the  Founder  of  Lebanon  is  not  mark- 
ed, and  we  do  not  know  where  he  is  buried.  Nor  do  we  have 
an  account  of  his  personal  characteristics  or  personal  worth. 
That  he  was  shrewd,  methodical,  and  enterprising  is  however 
abundantly  evident.  In  laying  out  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  plotting  the  lots,  and  in  conditioning  the  manner  of  their 
sale  and  occupancy  he  evinced  good  judgment.  The  streets, 
alleys,  and  lots  were  laid  out  in  the  regular  proportions,  and 
in  rectangular  plan.  To  the  sale  of  each  lot  was  attached 
the  condition  of  putting  thereon  “a  proper  building  within 
the  space  of  a year  or  a year  and  a half.”  He  was  also  gen- 
erous to  the  churches  of  his  town,  presenting  to  both  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations  lots  on  which  to  erect 
houses  of  worship,  and  also  contributed  of  his  own  means  to 
these  ends.  From  Schmauk’s  “Old  Salem”  we  add  in  con- 
clusion ; (Secretary.) 

“If  we  could  see  the  little  village  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  we  would  find  it  to  consist  of  five  or  six 
clusters  of  houses,  perhaps  fifty  or  more  in  all,  with  some 
scattering  buildings  in  between,  and  with  a large  yard  at  the 
side  and  in  the  rear.  Each  house  was  a substantial  log 
building  “of  the  dimensions  of  sixteen  feet  square  at  the 
least”  and  was  obliged  to  have  “a  good  chimney  of  brick  or 
stone  to  be  laid  in  or  built  with  lime  and  sand.”  Gradually, 
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back  of  the  house  there  would  be  built  a bake-oven,  perhaps 
a wash-house  and  a smoke-house,  and  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  a 
Stable  for  cows,  if  not  for  horses  and  a pig-sty.  There  would 
also  be  a large  wood' pile,  a vegetable  garden,  and  sometimes 
a potato  patch  upon  each  property.  This  was  a long  step  in 
advance  of  the  period  thirty  years  earlier,  when  Michael  Borst 
built  his  cabin  in  the  wilderness,  drank  his  water  and  milk  out 
of  a calabash,  and  as  his  first  occupation  on  every  morning 
went  out  of  his  door  and  killed  snakes.” — Quittapahilla-In- 
dian  for  the  German  name  “Schlangenloch”-Snake  Hole. 
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The  Toast  Master. 

Although  Lebanon  County  is  a recognized  centre  of  Penn- 
sylvania German  settlers,  no  little  credit  is  due  to  the  sturdy 
sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  in  the  early  colonial  days,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  forget  them  on  this  occasion.  I,  therefore,  give  us  as 
the  next  toast,  “Honor  the  Irish,  Too,”  and  call  upon  one, 
who,  I might  say,  is  an  Irishman  from  South  Annville  town- 
ship, Mr.  E.  E.  McCurdy. 


‘‘Honor  the  Irish,  Too.” 


By  E.  E.  McCurdy,  Esq. 


If  I have  been  assigned  to  this  duty  by  the  Committee 
because  I am  a mixture  of  Irish,  Scotch- Irish  and  German,  I 
take  it  that  I have  been  given  carte  blanche  to  say  what  I 
please  about  au3^  one  of  these  nationalities.  It  is  a rare  priv- 
ilege to  be  permitted  occasionally  to  say  what  you  please  on  a 
subject,  and  for  that  reason  I have  not  permitted  this  opportU' 
nity  to  pass  by. 

Besides  after  having  this  distinguished  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
given  in  a manner  so  dignified  and  becoming  to  one  represent- 
ing this  learned  Association,  there  was  no  room  for  a refusal. 
I am  not  restricted  in  the  least  degree  as  to  how  I shall  treat 
this  subject — or  whether  I shall  treat  it  at  all.  I am  not  even 
limited  to  speak  with  historical  accuracy.  For  that  is  entirely 
unnecessary  in  speaking  to  an  audience  accustomed  to  get  its 
historical  information  from  more  reliable  sources. 
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There  is  only  one  suggestion  from  the  chairman  ; which  I 
take  to  be  for  my  own  comfort,  rather  than  out  of  any  consid- 
eration for  this  assembly.  Namely,  a fatherly  admonition  that 
I should  not  talk  longer  than  an  hour  lest  I should  be  obliged 
to  speak  to  a weary  audience  and  cause  the  banquet  hall  to  be 
deserted  without  the  closing  ceremonies. 

I can  not  help  but  pity  the  Pennsylvraiiia-German  (or 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  as  I would  say  were  it  not  for  the 
fear  of  falling  into  utter  disrepute  with  my  hearers)  when  I 
think  that  even  within  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own  terri- 
tory in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  usually  considered  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  him,  he  cannot  be  left  “alone  to  his  glory.” 
While  the  Irish,  and  especially  .the  undaunted  Scotch-Irish 
race,  has  compelled  the  world  to  pay  tribute  to  its  enterprise, 
bravery,  intelligence,  patriotism  and  religious  fervor. — A race 
that  has  furnished  leaders  in  every  department  of  life,  inclu- 
ding fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  presidents  of  the  United 
States  ; a race  that  has  set  in  motion  silent  yet  potent  influ- 
ences, for  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  that  will  vibrate  through- 
out the  coming  ages.  The  mere  thought  of  which  causes  us 
to  exclaim  in  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Irish  orator,  that 
“all  along  the  untrodden  paths  of  the  future  we  can  see  the 
footprints  of  an  unseen  hand.” 

The  first  Irishman  of  any  note  that  I could  think  of,  is 
the  one  whose  name  for  three-quarters  of  a century  has  been 
a household  word  in  Lebanon  county, — a name  known  at 
every  fireside.  Fathers  and  mothers  for  the  past  few  genera- 
tions have  been  talking  about  him  to  their  children,  who  in 
turn  will  hand  down  his  name  to  their  children’s  children. 
The  only  Irishman,  so  far  as  I know,  whom  the  Lebanon 
County  Historical  Society  has  thus  far  seen  fit  to  honor  by  the 
collection  of  curios  and  relics  connected  with  him  during  life, 
and  by  giving  them  a prominent  place  among  its  historical 
collections. 

I find  among  the  Court  records  that  his  name  is  indelibly 
stamped  on  our  county  annals  for  at  least  two  things  ; first, 
because  the  name  of  his  shanty  marks  the  terminus  of  an  ini- 
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portant  public  road  in  North  Lebanon  township  ; and,  second, 
because  he  trusted  his  fate  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a Lebanon 
County  Dutch  jury,  and,  as  could  be  expected,  got  hanged  for 
it.  By  being  the  first  man  hanged  in  Lebanon  county  he  dis- 
played the  Irishman’s  enterprise  and  public  spirit  in  sacrificing 
himself  that  his  beloved  county  might  be  up  with  the  times. 
He  also  exhibited  the  Irishman’s  propensity  for  “getting 
there.’’ 

Had  he  seen  proper  to  leave  this  gap  in  our  county  his- 
tory to  be  filled  by  a German,  our  county  would  have  been 
compelled  to  bear  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  its  neigh- 
boring sisters  for  fully  half  a century  longer.  Although  the 
fame  of  this  Irishman  has  been  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  fame 
of  the  Fredericksburg  suicide,  concerning  whom  the  Coroner’s 
inquest  filed  in  our  court  house,  their  verdict,  drawn  up  in 
solemn  legal  phrase,  sworn  to  by  their  solemn  oaths,  setting 
forth  that  Mr.  A.  “came  to  his  death  by  his  own  hand  insti- 
gated by  the  Devil  of  Fredericksburg.’’ 

The  hardy  Scotch-Irish  who  settled  on  the  frontier  in 
Londonderry  and  East  Hanover  townships  left  the  impress  of 
their  character  in  a manner  known  'better  to  you  than  I can 
tell  you.  So  also  with  the  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish  merchants, 
professional  men  and  judges  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
people  of  this  county  from  time  to  time  since  its  first  settle- 
ment. We  even  find  Scotch-Irish  names  mingled  with  those 
of  the  German  on  the  church  records  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches  over  a hundred  years  ago. 

Nor  could  the  prejudice  and  jealousy  of  old  Geprge 
Steitz,  already  chagrined  that  he  had  to  share  with  an  Eng- 
lishman the  honor  of  founding  this  town,  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  those  not  of  his  nationality. 

His  provision  in  his  last  will  and  testament  in  which  he 
sternly  ordered  that  the  bequest  to  his  grand-daughter,  who 
was  his  only  descendant  and  principal  legatee,  should  be  null 
and  void  unless  she  marry  a man  of  “German  descent  or  off- 
spring,’’ did  not  deter  an  adventuresome  Scotch-Irish  youth 
from  suing  for,  and  winning  her  heart  and  hand. 
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An  Irishman,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  be- 
coming tired  of  constantly  being  dubbed  as  a foreigner,  indig- 
nantly exclaimed  : “I  would  loike  to  ashk  thim  Amerikans 
wan  thing : Who  doog  the  canals  of  the  counthry  but  furri- 
ners  ? Who  wurruks  the  mines  of  the  counthry  but  furriners  ? 
Who  does  the  votin’  for  the  counthry  but  furriners  ? And 
who  the  deuce  dischovered  the  country  but  furriners  ?” 

So  we  can  sum  up  the  work  of  the  Irishmen  in  Lebanon 
county.  For  who  dug  and  operated  the  Union  canal  in  this 
county  but  the  Irish  ? Who  constructed  the  turnpike  roads  and 
railroads  in  this  county  but  the  Irish  ? Who  first  worked  the 
ore  mines  in  this  county  but  the  Irish  ? Who  built  and  ope- 
rated our  iron  furnaces  in  the  county  but  the  Irish  ? And  who 
got  up  the  first  hanging  match  in  the  county  but  the  Irish  ? 

To  no  family  or  number  of  families  is  Lebanon  county  so 
much  indebted  for  the  development  of  its  resources  and  wealth 
as  to  the  family  founded  by  Robert  Coleman,  who  was  born 
near  Castlefin,  Donegal  county,  Ireland,  on  Nov.  4,  1748,  and 
emigrated  from  Donaghmore,  Ireland,  in  1764,  to  come  to  this 
country  to  seek  his  fortune.  How  he  found  it  we  all  know. 

We  have  frequently  heard  and  read  how  by  his  energy,  in- 
dustry and  zeal  he  soon  became  the  manager  and  subsequently 
the  owner  of  Elizabeth  furnace,  where  he  cast  cannon  to  be 
used  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  made  chains  to  be  stretched 
across  the  Delaware  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  British  to 
Philadelphia. 

His  large  interests  in  the  Cornwall  ore  hills  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants,  and  with  it  also  passed  his  honor, 
his  magnanimity,  his  particular  care  for  his  employes,  and  his 
public  spirit  which  has  made  this  prominent  and  influential 
family  not  only  respected  for  its  integrity  and  wealth,  but  also 
loved  by  all  our  citizens  for  its  patriotism,  its  liberality,  its 
charity  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

You  may  never  have  heard  it  before,  but  it  is  a well  es- 
tablished fact  that  “history  repeats  itself.’’  In  this  respect 
Lebanon  county  is  not  unlike  other  localities.  For  if  we  were 
to  continue  to  deal  out  to  the  Irishman  all  the  glory  and  honor 
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due  him,  there  would  be  little  left  for  the  German.  My  com- 
miseration and  pity  for  the  Pennsylvania  German  in  this  re- 
spect constrains  me  to  pass  by  other  facts  that  would  add  lus- 
tre and  glory  to  the  Irish  race.  The  Irishman  is  not  hard  up 
for  glory  and  therefore  can  share  part  of  his  honor  in  Lebanon 
county  with  the  German.  I would  therefore  feel  inclined  to 
drop  this  subject  right  here. 

But  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  omit  the  name  of  one 
who  is  known  by  reputation  to  all  and  was  known  personally  to 
many . 

When  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded  over  this  land  and  the 
news  reached  Lebanon  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon  ; 
when  business  men  walked  the  streets  of  our  city  with  tears  in 
their  eyes;  the  Scotch- Irish  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  left 
his  pulpit  to  become  the  chaplain  of  the  Fourteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment.  Upon  his  return  home  after  his  three  months’ 
service  he  brought  with  him  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a com- 
mission to  organize  a regiment  of  infantry,  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  93d  Regiment,  the  pride  of  our  county. 
This  regiment  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  and  suffer  terrible 
slaughter  under  command  of  this  Scotch-Irish  clergyman, 
better  known  to  all  of  us  as  Col.  James  M.  McCarter.  A 
Dutch  regiment  with  an  Irish  Colonel  ! An  excellent  combi- 
nation which  has  since  been  duplicated  by  our  famous 
Fourth  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
known  in  the  guard  as  the  “Dutch  regiment  commanded  by 
an  Irish  Colonel,”  and  celebrated  for  the  hardships  it  endured 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  gallant  services  ren- 
dered at  Shenandoah  a little  more  than  a year  ago. 

I have  not  intended  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German.  Others  have  sung  his  praises  and  he 
has  been  well  taken  care  of.  He  needs  no  help  from  me.  I have 
only  tried  to  take  care  of  the  Irishman,  and  he  can  get  along 
admirably  without  my  assistance. 

The  Irishman  is  ubiquitous.  Whether  you  go  to  the 
north,  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west  you  will  find  the  Irish- 
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man.  Whether  you  search  in  the  realms  of  art,  poetry,  his- 
tory, business,  politics  or  war,  you  will  find  the  Irishman. 

The  world  can  not  get  along  without  him.  For  what  he 
has  done  he  deserves  all  the  praise  that  we  can  give  him.  May 
he  always  continue  to  prosper.  My  toast  therefore,  to  the 
Tebanon  county  Irishman  is,  that  every  last  of  them  may  live 
long  enough  to  “eat  the  hen  that  scratches  over  his  grave.” 
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The  Toast  Master. 

It  has  been  claimed,  or,  rather,  I might  say  while  it  has 
been  claimed  that  the  southern  section  of  our  county  has  pro- 
duced our  mercantile  men,  so  the  north  end  has  given  us  our 
professional  men.  We  have  one  of  them  with  us  who  can  tell 
us  all  about  “The  North  End.”  I introduce  to  you  Dr.  J.  H. 
Mease. 


“The  North  End.” 


By  J.  H.  Mease,  D.  D.  S. 


When  I was  asked  to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  for  “The  North  End”  my 
heart  was  touched,  for  the  spot  where  a man’s  ancestors  were 
born  and  buried,  and  where  he  himself  as  a barefoot  boy  trod 
the  grassy  lanes,  is  the  one  spot  of  all  the  earth  ever  to  be 
held  sacred  in  his  memory.  He  who  has  in  his  heart  no  rev- 
erence for  the  place  of  his  nativity  is  indeed  an  ungrateful 
creature,  and  one  untrue  to  his  race  and  people. 

No  man  more  than  I loves  the  open  country.  No  man 
more  fully  appreciates  the  force  of  the  old  truism,  that  “God 
made  the  country,  and  man  the  city.”  One-half  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  That  the  coun- 
try at  large  rules  the  cities  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  For  wherever  there  arises  a situation  which 
imperils  the  stability  of  the  nation,  and  which  calls  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  inherent  strength,  and  the  display  of  manhood  and 
stamina,  recourse  is  invariably  had  to  our  agricultural  workers 
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and  interests  which  are  known  to  respond  most  promptly  to 
call  in  the  presence  of  grave  dangers. 

It  is  the  man  who  knows  the  secrets  of  tilling  the  soil, 
from  the  products  of  which  we  live,  who  is  the  most  essential 
factor  in  modern  life.  To  people  living  in  the  cities,  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  calling  of  farming  is  indispensable,  for 
truly  they  would  find  little  sustenance  if  they  endeavored  to 
feast  on  their  money,  their  houses,  their  stocks,  their  bonds 
or  their  hardware.  To  a large  extent  we  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  products  of  the  farmer’s  pen — I mean  his  pig-pen. 
Of  this  dependence  the  farmer  is,  of  course,  keenly  aware,  and 
it  is  our  good  fortune  that  he  never  refuses  to  give  freely  of  his 
substance  when  occasion  demands. 

In  “The  North  End’’  we  include  all  that  part  of  the  couii' 
ty  north  of  the  two  Swataras.  The  first  settlers  found  this  sec- 
tion of  “Penn’s  Woods’’  well  timbered.  It  was  a rolling 
country  with  innumerable  hills  and  dales.  On  the  north  was 
the  Blue  Ridge  or  Kittatinny  Mountains,  forming  a charming 
background  with  their  ideal  crests  stretching  far  towards  the 
clouds,  or  perchance  losing  themselves  in  the  enchanting 
blending  between  the  piney  green  of  earth  and  the  azure  blue 
of  heaven. 

In  the  study  of  local  history  perhaps  the  most  important 
things  to  be  considered  are ; the  soil  and  its  fertility  ; the 
people  and  their  characteristics  ; and  a few  leaders  and  their 
power  to  influence  public  affairs. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  as  varied  as 
the  colors  of  a crazy-patch  quilt.  In  some  spots  it  is  good, 
in  others  bad,  and  in  still  others  it  is  of  a medium  kind.  This 
inequality  in  the  character  of  the  soil  is  very  largely  account- 
able for  the  striking  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  pecuniary  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  this  section.  Some  of  its  farmers  are 
always  poor,  no  matter  how  hard  they  work,  or  how  rigidly 
they  economize.  In  spite  of  their  most  strenuous  efforts,  the 
soil  in  certain  spots  will  yield  no  more  than  starvation  crops, 
while  possibly  their  very  next  neighbors  will  garner  rich  har- 
vests and  grow  wealthy. 
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In  considering  the  people  and  their  characteristics  we  need 
not  go  back  to  the  early  troubles  with  the  Indian  and  the  wild 
beast.  These  interesting  historical  matters  were  fully  and 
ably  presented  tons  at  a former  meeting  by  Capt.  Richards. 

History  relates  that  a large  percentage  of  the  early  settlers 
in  this  district  were  ScotchTrish  Presbyterians,  who,  true  to 
their  more  nomadic  instincts,  failed  to  root  very  deeply  in  the 
the  new  soil.  It  was  the  German  element  that  shot  its  root' 
lets  far  into  the  ground,  and  resisted  the  allurement  to  wander 
away  from  the  spot  settled  upon  by  them.  Our  German  fore- 
fathers engendered  a love  for  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
which  was  equaled  only  by  their  love  for  the  Fatherland,  and 
they  were  among  the  first  to  leave  their  firesides  and  resist 
with  armed  force  the  tyranny  of  King  George. 

When  Washington’s  army  crossed  the  Delaware,  at  Tren- 
ton, the  number  of  his  soldiers  scarcely  exceeded  three  thou- 
sand, and  even  these  were  in  a forlorn  and  destitute  condition. 
Fifteen  hundred  German  farmers  of  the  type  of  those  that  at 
the  present  day  confront  the  English  troops  in  South  Africa, 
joined  the  forces  of  Washington  and  very  materially  aided  in 
averting  the  impending  destruction  of  his  forces,  and  in  event- 
ually effecting  the  glorious  cause  of  the  colonists. 

The  people  of  this  district  were  always  noted  for  their  in- 
dustry, their  self-reliance,  their  happiness  and  contentment. 
For  them  no  toil  was  too  heavy.  Before  Lebanon  county  was 
organized  they  were  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  pow- 
der, paper,  leather,  cedar- ware,  linseed  oil  and  woollen  goods. 
They  also  manufactured  iron  at  Union  Forge  and  Monroe  Val- 
ley. The  first  bridge  across  the  Swatara  was  built  at  Jones- 
town by  the  aid  of  a State  lottery.  After  the  structure  was 
completed  chains,  secured  with  heavy  locks,  were  hung  across 
the  approaches  at  either  end,  while  close  by  was  stationed  a 
bridge-keeper  upon  whom  was  imposed  the  onerous  duty  of 
determining  when  and  by  whom  the  bridge  should  be  used. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  stringest  ideas  of  economy 
entertained  by  those  industrial  path-finders. 

One  of  the  early  paper-mills  erected  by  these  enterprising 
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settlers  is  still  standing  and  is  in  a fair  state  of  preservation . 
It  was  at  this  mill  that  the  paper  for  the  early  county  records 
was  made,  together  with  a large  quantity  of  that  used  for  State 
purposes  at  Harrisburg.  The  stone  woolen-mill  at  Lember- 
ger’s,  once  owned  and  operated  by  General  John  Harrison 
also  remains  intact,  as  well  as  the  fine  mansion  alongside, 

Under  the  head  of  the  characterictics  of  these  people,  let 
me  cite  the  case  of  the  two  farmers  who  caught  their  indolent 
neighbor  stealing  hay  on  a cold  winter  night.  Instead  of  ex- 
posing his  crime,  they  made  him  come  around  in  the  morning 
and  haul  enough  straw  and  hay  from  their  well- filled  barns  to 
last  his  live  stock  through  the  entire  winter,  exacting  no  more 
from  him  as  a consideration  for  their  mercy  and  kindness  than 
a promise  that  he  would  never  play  the  role  of  lazy  man  again. 
This  promise,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  he  manfully  carried  out, 
and  not  only  he,  but  his  children,  became  in  course  of  time 
reputed  for  their  thrift  and  integrity. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  fortune 
beamed  a smile  of  approval  on  the  northern  end  of  the  county. 
But,  alas,  the  attentions  of  the  erratic  dame  were  only  tempo- 
rary, and  a number  of  industries  which  had  sprung  up  under 
the  influence  of  her  fickel  advances,  in  a comparatively  few 
years  came  to  naught. 

In  those  years  of  Hanover’s  great  industrial  activity  the 
main  road  leading  from  Harrisburg  to  Jonestown  was  con- 
stantly lined  with  droves  of  horses  and  cattle  bound  for  Phila- 
delphia or  other  eastern  markets.  The  Union  canal, following 
the  curving  course  of  the  Swatara,  was  another  bustling  high- 
way of  commerce.  At  Mount  Nebo  were  two  large  carriage 
works,  employing  quite  a number  of  men.  It  was  a time  when 
only  charcoal  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  almost 
any  day  in  the  week,  great  six-mule  charcoal  wagons  might 
be  seen  winding  slowly  along  the  hilly  roads  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  Cornwall. 

When  anthracite  coal  was  first  discovered  in  Schuylkill 
county  there  was  a great  rush  of  men  to  the  fields  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  farm  pro- 
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ducts  immediately  became  very  pressing.  Among  the  first  to 
feel  and  to  endeavor  to  meet  this  demand  were  the  enterprising 
farmers  of  the  northern  end.  Having  easy  access  through  the 
mountain  passes  to  the  mining  country,  these  thrifty  agricult- 
uralists reaped  for  years  very  large  profits  from  these  home 
markets.  Then  came  the  South  Mountain  Railroad, — a stu- 
pendous project  at  that  time, — a continuous  road,  without  a 
single  break,  of  steel  rails  from  Harrisburg  to  Boston,  byway 
of  Poughkeepsie  bridge.  The  course  had  been  laid  along  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Rich  and  poor  became 
enthusiastic,  and  eagerly  contributed  money,  labor  and 
material  towards  its  construction.  Never  were  brighter  the 
prospects  of  the  section  north  of  the  Swatara. 

But,  alas,  the  railroad  too  went  the  way  of  many  of  the 
other  proposed  or  partly  undertaken  projects  of  this  section. 
The  construction  of  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad 
down  the  Lebanon  Valley  effected  most  adversely  the  old  State 
Road  from  Harrisburg  through  this  section  as  a line  of  travel 
and  trade.  A violent  freshet  in  the  spring  of  1862  tore  away 
the  mountain  reservoirs  of  the  Union  Canal  and  largely  crip- 
pled it  as  a line  of  commerce. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  coal  and  coke  new 
and  more  profitable  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
were  brought  about,  reducing  the  demand  for  charcoal  from 
former  proportions  to  almost  absolutely  nothing.  Western  pro- 
ducers with  their  fast  freights  and  refrigerator  cars  exercised 
little  consideration  in  despoiling  the  farmers  of  their  Schuylkill 
county  markets.  And,  finally,  like  a last  straw,  came  the 
South  Mountain  fiasco,  leaving  in  its  train  a disappointed,  de- 
jected and  sorely  tried  people. 

A study  of  the  careers  of  the  leaders  hailing  from  this 
section  of  Lebanon  county  brings  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  old 
adage,  “A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  owncoun- 
try,”  for  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  men  from  this  section 
have  attained  fame  and  fortune  in  almost  every  walk  of  life, 
and  in  alniDSt  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  career  of  the  so- 
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called  twin-brothers,  Aaron  and  Nathan  Stine,  is  well  nigh 
unique  in  the  world  of  business.  When  mere  school  boys 
they  entered  the  services  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany, an  organization  which  though  then  in  its  infancy,  has 
since  grown  and  expanded  so  enormously,  that  it  is  now  num- 
bered among  the  greatest  of  our  transportation  companies, 
showing  an  aptitude  for  the  business  and  possessing  an  innate 
love  of  adventure,  they  were  at  once  placed  on  the  skirmish 
line  in  the  far  west.  With  ox  teams  and  prairie  schooners, 
they  intrepidly  blazed  the  way  across  the  broad  plains  for  their 
employees,  enduring  many  hardships,  well  calculated  to  test 
their  fidelity  and  endurance,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  the  re- 
morseless desert,  but  likewise  at  the jhands  of  the  savage  In- 
dians, whose  power  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  then  un- 
disputed. Here  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  they  de- 
voted their  labors  to  the  interests  of  that  company,  and  were 
rewarded  with  high  positions  of  trust  and  confidence. 

The  career  of  Major  Jacob  Seibert  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Stine  brothers.  Going  out  from  East  Hanover  he 
also  became  an  employee  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  Company.  From 
lower  positions  he  gradually  rose  to  higher,  until  now  he  holds 
the  important  post  of  agent  and  general  agent  in  Mexico,  of 
which  city  he  is  at  present  a resident. 

Half  a century  ago  two  young  men  from  Union  township, 
empt}^  of  purse  but  of  resolute  spirit,  broke  away  from  their 
native  environments  and  turned  their  faces  resolutely  toward 
the  far  distant  goal  of  fortune.  Mr.  Martin  Wengert  halted 
not  until  he  reached  South  Bend,  Indiana,  then  little  more 
than  a frontier  town.  Here  he  settled  down  to  hard  work,  ap- 
plied his  sturdy  habit  of  industry  and  frugality,  asserted  his 
Dunkard  principles  of  religion,  and  in  the  course  of  years  be- 
came a man  of  much  wealth  and  influence.  So  greatly  has  he 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  South  Bend  that 
his  name  will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  its 
people  of  succeeding  generations. 

Mr.  Thos.  C.  Boeshore  migrated  to  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  he  became  a captain  in  the  iron  industry.  After  his 
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death,  a few  years  ago,  it  was  learned  that  he  had  left  to  his 
family  a fortune  so  large  that  it  admits  of  no  adequate  numer- 
ical description  by  the  use  of  less  than  six  figures. 

But  not  only  has  “The  North  End”  furnished  leaders  of  na- 
tional repute,  it  has  likewise  been  a miniature  nursery  for  the 
city  of  Lebanon.  In  this  city  it  has  its  representatives  in  all 
the  callings  of  life  ; J.  & R.  Meily,  the  veterans  in  the  iron 
business  ; Dr.  J.  L.  Lemberger,  in  the  drug  business  ; Mr. 
John  Hunsicker,  in  the  iron  business  ; Mr.  A.  Dotter,  the 
railroad  man  ; Mr.  Wm.  Bordlemay,  the  life  officer  of  the 
Court  ; Judge  A.  W.  Ehrgood,  on  the  bench  ; B.  B.  Schools, 
weigh-master  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hills;  A.  M.  Stein,  the  dry 
goods  man  ; Thomas  Bomgardner,  the  shoe  dealer ; Mr. 
Uriah  Zeigler,  the  builder  and  contractor,  whose  works  are 
monumental  in  this  city  ; Mr.  John  Stauffer,  of  the  Valley 
House,  another  example  of  clerical  worth  like  Messrs.  Schools, 
Bordlemay  and  Dotter,  all  of  whom  have  been  at  the  same 
post  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  in  spite  of  vicissi- 
tudes, political  or  otherwise.  Such  men  as  these,  indispensa- 
ble and  invaluable  to  their  employers,  attest  to  the  stamina  and 
worth  of  the  rugged  German  settlers  from  whom  they  descend. 

This  section  has  also  supplied  the  city  of  Lebanon  with  a 
number  of  professional  men  of  no  mean  ability  : Andrew  B. 
Saylor,  of  the  theological  profession  ; W.  H.  Holsberg,  John 
Walter,  A.  J.  Riegel,  the  two  Gerberich,  D.  P.  and  M.  B.  and 
A.  S.  Smith,  our  present  prothonotary,  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ; Col.  A.  F.  Seltzer,  Wm.  Bordlemay,  J.  G.  Adams, 
Thomas  H.  Gapp,  Valentine  J.  Uhrich,  Lee  L.  Grumbine,  and 
the  late  leaders  at  the  bar,  C.  P.  Miller  and  A.  R.  Bough  ter, 
of  the  legal  profession.  To  this  city  from  Jonestown  came 
our  late  Congressman,  Hon.  E.  M.  Woomer.  Hither  likewise 
from  that  prolific  part  of  the  county  to  make  their  fortunes 
in  the  crowded  marts  of  men,  have  came  many  others  ; J.  H. 
Miller  and  D.  S.  Rank,  insurance  men;  D.  W.  Miller,  the 
lumber  man  ; E.  D.  Krall,  dealer  in  hardware  and  implements; 
Col.  John  M.  Mark  and  ex-postmaster  Harry  Walter,  hotel 
proprietors  ; Thomas  Walmer,  U.  M.  Schools,  Ed.  M.  Miller, 
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I^evi  Gilbert,  M.  Hershberger,  A.  Shannon  and  D.  Buck, 
sharp  competitors  in  the  grocery  business  ; Alderman  Landis 
Gerberich ; Solomon  Stine  and  Harvey  Gerberich,  of  the 
hardware  business  ; Ira  A.  Gerberich,  of  the  express  business; 
Thomas  C.  Boeshore,  of  the  clothing  business  ; Adam  Saylor, 
baker;  Henry  Heddrich,  John  Eckert,  Edward  Snyder  and 
ex-recorder  J.  C.  Beck,  carpenters;  George  Seiders,  for  33 
years  an  employee  of  tbe  Weimer  Machine  Works  Company  ; 
Henry  Seltzer,  dealer  in  sewing  machines;  Dr.  Harvey  Seltzer, 
veterinary  surgeon  ; Chief  of  Police  John  G.  Zimmerman  ; 
county  detective  Aaron  Sattazahn  ; wholesale  confectioner, 
Simon  Behney  ; and  coal  dealer,  Edward  Kohr. 

In  our  visions  of  the  future  we  behold  a brilliant  and 
prosperous  era  for  “The  North  End.”  We  see  a busy  railway 
stretching  from  Jonestown  to  Harrisburg,  a high  concrete 
wall  across  the  Swatara  Gap,  to  form  a natural  water  basin  be- 
tween the  mountains  for  holding  in  reserve  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water,  to  be  utilized  for  power  purposes, 
and  for  thus  furnishing  enormous  electrical  force  for  a modern 
industrial  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Swataras.  We  see 
this  city  growing  and  flourishing  like  the  Eucalyptic  tree,  and 
like  it  utilizing  the  products  of  the  soil  for  miles  around,  and 
in  turn  dispensing  wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  “The  North  End.” 
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The  Toast  Master. 

It  is  veo^  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  we  remember  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  venerable  landmarks.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  ladies  of  Lebanon  it  is  to  be  protected  against 
the  ravages  of  time  and  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient  simplicity, 
to  be  preserved  for  future  generations.  I believe  that  is  the 
nature  of  it.  Therefore  we  wish  to  honor  them  also.  I give 
you  as  the  next  toast,  “The  Old  Hebron  Church  and  the  La- 
dies,” and  call  upon  our  mutual  friend,  the  secretary.  Dr. 
Heilman. 

“Hebron  Church  and  the  Ladies.” 


By  S.  P.  Heilman,  M.  D. 


(From  “Early  Clmrclies  in  Lebanon  County,”  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Sclimauk,  D.  D., 
by  courtesy,) 
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Booker  T.  Washington,  in  his  recent  book,  “Up  from 
Slavery,”  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a colored  man  in  the  South 
who  desired  instruction  on  the  guitar.  He  was  told  that  the 
first  lesson  would  cost  $3.00,  the  second  lesson  $2.00,  the  third 
lesson  $1.00,  and  the  last  lesson  25  cents.  He  said  that  he 
would  take  the  lessons  provided  the  last  lesson  was  given  first. 
And  this  leads  us  to  believe  that  your  Committee  on  Program 
is  possessed  largely  of  the  wisdom  of  the  far  East,  where  the 
lord  of  a feast  “at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  the  good  wine, 
and  when  men  have  well  drunk  then  that  which  is  worse.” 

True,  the  wine  is  not  in  evidence  here,  yet  men  may  be- 
come drunk  ex-vini,  and  now,  when  you  have  already  been 
so  bountifully  libated  out  of  the  cup  of  wit  and  wisdom  of 
others  here,  it  may  well  be  said  of  me  like  of  a certain  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who,  whilst  reading  the  service, 
came  to  Psalm  69,  5,  “Lord,  Thou  kuowest  my  foolishness.” 
Warton,  who  sat  below,  whispered,  “Why  that  is  known  to 
everybody.” 

Nor  indeed  can  we  always  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
travesty  and  perverseness  of  an  excruciating  situation,  and 
then  we  must  seek  solace  in  some  near  or  remote  extenuation, 
like  Charles  Mathews,  the  actor,  when  he  visited  the  jail  in 
Warwick,  England,  said  that  the  drop  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion seemed  small.  “To  be  sure,”  replied  the  Irish  jailor, 
“Six  ’ould  be  crowded,  but  foive  ’ould  hang  very  comfort- 
able.” 

And  if  grumble  you  must  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  or 
the  imposition  of  one  more  speech,  bear  in  mind  the  occasion^ 
like  the  Irishman,  who,  when  about  to  be  hung  by  a mob  in 
DeWitt  county,  a few  years  ago,  earnestly  protested  against 
the  use  of  a hair  rope  on  the  ground  that  “the  hair  in  the  rope 
would  so  tickle  his  neck  that  he  could  not  appreciate  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion.” 

Among  the  self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  that  all  men  “are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,”  and  that  among 
these  rights  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Perhaps  in  these  days 
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of  “strenuous  life,  ” and  of  its  twin-master,  commercialism,  we 
have  in  part  lost  the  art  how  to  live  and  be  happy,  and  hence 
a great  hue  and  cry  has  come  up,  largely  brought  about  by 
magazine  editors,  for  more  of  the  humorous  side  of  life,  a 
larger  demonstration  of  the  sportive  and  jovial  substratum  in 
human  nature.  A revival  of  some  of  the  good  things  of  for- 
mer times,  a little  less  of  the  present  assumed,  or  self-imposed, 
strenuousness,  a little  more  play  and  a little  less  work,  would 
make  happiness  less  elusive,  even  less  elusive  than  a pretty 
girl,  or  a fortune  on  Wall  street,  or  many  of  the  elusive  things 
that  run  the  faster  the  more  they  are  pursued.  Our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  were  perhaps  less  wise  in  their  day 
and  generation,  less  loaded  down  with  isms,  Sophies  and 
cults,  but  they  knew  how  to  exemplify  the  art  how  to  live  and 
be  happy,  and  when  they  wrapped  the  drapery  of  their  couch 
about  them  it  was  to  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams,  nor  was 
there  need  for  epitaph  like  this  ; 

“Here  lies  a poor  woman  who  always  was  busy. 

She  lived  under  pressure  that  rendered  her  dizzy 
She  belonged  to  ten  clubs,  and  read  Browning  by  sight. 

Shone  at  luncheons  and  teas,  and  would  vote  if  she  might  ; 

She  served  on  a school  board  with  courage  and  zeal  ; 

She  golfed,  and  kodaked,  and  rode  on  a wheel  ; 

She  read  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen,  knew  microbes  by  name, 

Approved  of  Delsarte,  was  a “Daughter”  and  a “Dame,” 

Her  children  went  in  for  the  top  education  ; 

Her  husband  went  seaward  for  nervous  prostration. 

One  day  on  her  tablets  she  found  an  hour  free, 

The  shock  was  too  great,  and  she  died  instantlee.” 

And  that  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  The  wide  license 
to  weave  the  grave  and  the  gay  into  our  daily  interchanges 
of  thought,  and  into  our  social  contacts,  permits  me  to  turn 
abruptly  to  the  question  ; — And  what  shall  I say  of  Hebron  ? 
What  shall  I say  of  that  grand  stor}q  not  indeed  emblazoned 
on  marble  or  granite,  nor  sung  in  Miltonian  lofty  strain,  nor 
recorded  on  history’s  paper, or  woven  into  fiction’s  fabric  this 
grand  story  of  the  Hebron  hamlet  forefathers,  each  long  ago 
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in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid,  of  their  trials,  their  sorrows, 
their  homely  joys,  their  sober  virtues,  their  kindly  deeds, 
their  useful  toil  ? 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  years 
ago,  was  laid  the  “Grundstein”  for  the  “Gemeinhaus”  at 
Hebron,  and  dedicated  as  a “Gottes-haus”  Jan.  i6,  1751,  for 
and  by  that  band  of  Moravian  brethren  who  came  here  at 
an  earlier  period  to  establish  a home  in  the  new  world.  The 
church  building  they  erected,  although  rude  in  outline  and 
primitive  in  form,  is  still  standing,  and  is  one  of  the  few  land- 
marks left  us,  of  that  early  period  and  positively  is  the  only 
building  left  of  that  day  once  used  as  a house  of  worship. 
The  earliest  care  of  the  early  settlers  was  for  a “Gottes-haus” 
in  which  to  meet  and  worship  God,  and  as  this  in  that  day, 
owing  to  their  indigent  circumstances,  cost  their  most  strenu- 
ous efforts,  so  it  in  turn  was  to  them  a cherished  spot,  to 
which  clung  their  deepest  religious  aspirations,  as  it  was  also 
the  centre  around  which  revolved  the  outer  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. And  so  it  was  that  the  little  hamlet  Hebron,  and  its 
hamlet  church,  were  important  factors  in  the  pioneer  period 
of  our  Tebanon  Valley,  even  before  George  Steitz  started  his 
near-by  rival  settlement,  Steitztown. 

Two  years  earlier  than  the  building  of  their  church,  or 
about  Jan.  i,  1748,  there  had  been  effected  an  organization  of 
Moravian  people  there,  ministered  to  by  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hertzler,  who  died  May  nth  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  at  the  site  of  the  church  erected 
two  years  later,  the  land  for  which  had  been  secured  from 
Geo.  Michael  Kucher.  Rev.  Hertzler  was  succceeded  by  Rev. 
Philiy  Meurer,  June  10,  1748.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  Mora- 
vian people  had  no  church  building  of  their  own  they  wor- 
shipped in  the  Uutheran  church,  Steitztown,  where  also  in 
1748  was  held  their  first  synodical  meeting.  It  would  indeed 
be  a worthy  service  to  work  out  in  compact  review  the  subse- 
quent history  of  these  people,  who  from  the  early  period  men- 
tioned occupied  a worthy  place  in  our  commuity,  and  con- 
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tributed  much  to  the  formative  character  and  progressive 
movement  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  that  community,  as  our  Mo- 
ravian brethren  are  still  doing  in  our  day.  But  this  history 
has  in  a measure  already  been  said  by  others,  notably  by 
Rev.  P.  C.  Croll,  in  his  “Ancient  and  Historic  Landmarks  of 
the  Lebanon  Valley,”  and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Redsecker  in  “The 
Hebron  Diary  during  the  Revolutionary  Period,”  and  further 
elaboration  of  the  same  must  be  brought  out  at  occasions  dif- 
ferent from  this. 

And  now  what  shall  I say  of  the  ladies  ? Can  anything 
more  worthy  be  said  than  that  you  are  worthy  daughters  of 
those  worthy  mothers  of  yore  ? That  you  are  filial,  and  not 
forgetful  of  the  hard  lines  in  which  were  cast  the  lives  of 
those  mothers  of  yore,  the  struggles  they  endured  for  you  and 
for  us.  The  heritage  of  their  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  heroic, 
lives  comes  to  you  as  a precious  heritage,  indeed,  the  heritage 
of  God-fearing,  Christian  mothers.  As  an  Historical  Society 
we  rejoice  to  learn  that  you,  these  worthy  daughters,  are, 
in  the  proposed  renovation  of  the  old  Hebron  church,  about 
to  give  some  expression  of  reverence  for  their  memory.  Only 
this  work  done,  only  this  deed  accomplished,  by  the  Women’s 
Club  of  Lebanon  will  be  ample  justification  for  the  club’s 
existence,  and  will  remain  an  enduring  testimony  of  its  filial 
and  patriotic  devotion,  in  like  manner  as  the  magnificent  res- 
toration of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  is  a testimony  of  the  nobility  of  woman. 

Your  aspiration  lies  in  the  present, your  inspiration  comes 
from  the  past.  Out  of  the  deeds  of  the  past,  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present,  the  great  weaver.  Time,  weaves  the 
web  of  life.  Out  of  the  love  and  self-sacrifice  for  their  kith 
and  kin  of  those  mothers  of  yore  comes  to  you  the  incentive 
to  do  and  to  perform  to-day. 

As  grateful  incense  in  memory  of  them,  as  generous  trib- 
ute of  our  heartfelt  devotion  to  you — permit  me  to  speak  this 
closing  sentiment  ; “At  the  Table.” 
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“The  years  have  sped  since  first  I led 
You  to  the  table,  dear, 

And  you  sat  over  there  alone. 

And  I sat  smiling  here. 

A year  or  two  flew  past,  and  you 
No  longer  sat  alone  ; 

A little  one  was  in  your  arms. 

You  darling,  and  my  own. 

And  then  another  year  or  so. 

And  some  one  else  was  there. 

And  Willie  sat  near  me,  you  know, 
While  Bessie  claimed  your  care. 

The  years  have  sped  since  first  I led 
You  to  the  table,  dear, 

And  you  looked  queenly  at  the  foot, 
And  I felt  kingly  here. 

To-day,  as  I look  down  at  you. 

On  either  side  I see 

A row  of  happy  little  ones 
All  gazing  up  at  me. 

We’ve  added  leaves,  one  after  one. 

And  you  are  far,  far,  away. 

Aye,  thrice  as  far,  my  dear,  as  on 
That  happy,  happy  day. 

But  though  we  sit  so  far  apart, 

You  there,  and  I up  here. 

Two  rows  of  hearts  from  my  fond  heart 
Stretch  down  to  you  my  dear.’’ 

* * * * * * 

At  this  table  eve  we  leave  it  now 
Shall  we  pledge  this  our  vow  ? 

Grateful  tribute  we  owe  the  past. 

We  will  render  in  one  day  ; 

And  from  our  hearts, while  life  may  last. 
It  ne’er  shall  pass  away. 
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The  Toast  Master. 

The  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  is  about  to  be- 
come a part  of  history.  It  is  very  fitting  therefore  that  we 
pass  a glance  backward  that  we  may  profit  by  its  example. 
In  a world  in  which  death  itself  is  but  a part  of  life,  faith 
moves  on  to  greater  glories,  using  the  experience  of  the  past 
as  a stepping  stone  for  the  future.  Our  young  friend  there- 
fore will  help  us  to  look  backward  to  see  what  the  years  have 
done  for  us  and  what  the  possibilities  may  be  for  us  in  the 
future.  I beg  to  introduce  to  you  George  B.  Woomer,  Esq. 


Retrospect,  Dec.  1900 — Dec.  1901. 


By  George  B.  Woomer,  Esq. 


Ladies  and  Gentleman  : In  eloquent  words  of  the  im- 

mortal and  never  to  be  forgotten  Mr.  Lannigan,  of  Texas,  I 
pause  to  remark,  “Where  am  I at  ?”  Now,  that  remark  is  not 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  refreshments  that  have  been  served  to- 
night, because  if  that  had  any  relation  to  the  toast  that  either 
I or  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  offered 
properly  we  could  hardly  denominate  these  toasts  by  even  the 
mean  appellation  of  “Milk  Toasts,”  because,  as  you  see  from 
the  menu,  nothing  stronger  than  Mount  Gretna  water  graces 
the  card  this  evening,  but,  as  I say,  I do  not  know  where  I 
am  at.  When  I was  notified  that  the  Committee  desired  to 
hear  from  me  to-night,  and  the  subject  that  was  assigned  to 
me  was  “Retrospect,”  it  struck  me  as  a nice,  large  subject 
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that  gave  me  all  the  six  or  seven  thousand  years  of  history  to 
draw  from,  and  incidentally  if  I were  permitted  to  join  sub- 
jects together  in  the  extremely  happy  combination  that  has 
been  applied  in  the  toast  before  me,  “The  Old  Hebron  Church, 
and  the  Ladies.”  Now  when  I get  here  I find  that  I am  lim- 
ited to  “Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year,”  and  as  announced  by 
the  Toastmaster,  I find  that  the  real  subject  of  this  toast  is 
supposed  to  be  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Now, 
going  on  the  assumption  that  I did,  that  I was  expected  to 
say  something  on  the  broad,  general  subject  of  retrospect,  and 
assuming  as  I did  assume,  that  I had  a right  to  go  back  to 
any  reasonable  and  convenient  length  in  the  aforesaid  retro- 
spect, I have  prepared  to  preface  my  remarks  by  a little  story 
which  I shall  persist  in  telling,  although  it  may  not  be  proper 
under  the  changed  circumstances,  and  that  was  the  story  of  a 
little  boy  in  the  Sunday-school  class  of  which  I was  a bright 
and  shining  ornament  in  Zion’s  Lutheran  church  about  twenty 
years  ago,  who  came  there  from  over  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  county,  which  we  have  heard  of  tonight,  and  was  rather 
deficient  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  religion, and  our  dear 
teacher  in  trying  to  impress  upon  him  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  that  he  ought  to  have  learned  some  years  before  at 
least,  delivered  quite  a glowing  description  of  the  country 
about  us.  She  spoke  of  our  rolling  valley,  of  the  limpid 
brooks,  of  the  green  grass,  of  the  glistening  sky,  and  wound 
up  with  a glowingfiescription  of  the  beautiful  Lebanon  Valley 
by  asking  this  little  fellow  if  he  knew  who  made  all  this,  and 
his  answer  was  : — “Ich  waes  es  net  recht,  mir  sin  jooscht  fum 
lond  ri  gazoga.”  If  I was  asked  to  go  into  the  retrospect  of 
Lebanon  County  for  the  past  one  hundred  years  or  so,  my 
answer  would  probably  be  the  same  as  the  little  boy’s.  I am 
not  fully  posted  on  that  subject,  because  I have  not  lived  there 
long  enough  ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  subject  was  given 
to  some  one  whose  recollection  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Lebanon  County  that  a most  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress might  be  made  in  response  to  this  toast.  The  progress 
of  our  city  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  might  be  set  forth  in 
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glowing  and  eloquent  language.  The  progress  that  we  have 
made  over  our  forefathers  and  the  conveniences  that  we  enjoy 
as  compared  to  the  rigors  of  their  circumstances  one  hundred 
years  ago,  would  be  told  with  pride.  We  would  be  told, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  one  hundred  years  ago  the  house- 
holds of  the  City  of  Lebanon  secured  their  water  supply  from 
the  clear  and  limpid  waters  of  the  Quittapahilla.  We  would 
remember  that  we  do  the  same  thing  when  the  South  Mountain 
supply  runs  low. 

We  would  be  told  how  one  hundred  years  ago  the  sound 
of  the  fire  arm  and  the  whizz  of  the  bullet  was  heard  in  the 
land  as  the  early  settler  pursued  the  festive  Indian.  We  would 
remember. that  in  our  day  those  same  fire  arms  and  those  same 
bullets  are  put  to  no  more  warlike  purposes  than  the  holding- 
up  of  tax  collectors  and  butchers  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

We  would  be  told  how  one  hundred  years  ago  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  means  of  locomotion  but  their  feet,  how 
they  had  full  permission  to  walk  ten,  twenty  or  one  hundred 
miles  and  pay  nothing  for  it.  Today  we  have  the  privilege  of 
riding  seven  miles  on  the  trolley  and  paying  fifteen  cents  for  it. 

And  so  I might  go  on  and  might  refer  to  many  of  these 
advantages  that  we  possess  today,  or  do  not  possess,  as  you 
may  take  your  point  of  view,  over  our  forefathers  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Now,  I disagree  with  the  remarks  that  were  made  in  the 
business  meeting  up  stairs.  I do  not  think  the  present  genera- 
tion has  degenerated  ^nd  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look  at 
these  old  worthies  badk  through  the  mists  of  the  years  that  we 
probably  see  a great  many  qualities  that  they  did  not  possess  ; 
and  that  reminds  me  of  another  story  of  a new-fledged  Senator. 
The  Senator  went  to  Washington  in  all  the  glory  of  his  official 
position  and,  of  course,  he  very  soon  struck  the  senatorial 
barber — the  old  darkey  who  had  shaved  the  Senators  for  the 
past  generations,  and  of  course  when  the  darkey  proceeded  to 
operate  on  his  beard,  the  newly-elected  senator  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  was  a Senator  and  then  listened  to  hear 
what  remarks  his  colored  friend  would  have  to  make  about  it. 
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“Yes,  sir,”  the  negro  said,  “You  remind  me  very  much  of  a 
great  man  I shaved  a great  many  years  ago.”  “Who  is  that  ?” 
“Daniel  Webster,”  replied  the  negro.  While  that  was  flattery 
enough  he  turned  to  the  negro  and  said,  “In  what  respect  do  I 
remind  you  of  Daniel  Webster,  is  it  my  brow?”  “No,  sir,  it 
ain’t  your  brow,  it  is  your  breath,”  and  I am  afraid  that  when 
we  get  to  tracing  characteristics  of  some  of  the  worthies  of  the 
old  time,  who  come  down  to  us  crowned  with  the  halo  of  the 
past  and  invested  with  all  flattering  tributes  that  we  can  attach 
to  those  whom  we  love  and  revere,  we  will  And  that  perhaps 
there  are  points  of  similarity,  just  as  there  were  in  this  case. 

While  my  recollection  of  the  early  history  of  this  city 
does  not  go  back  very  far,  yet  I remember  the  time  when 
everybody  in  this  community  knew  everybody  else.  That 
time  is  going  b}’’.  These  giant  industries  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  beginning,  which  have  developed  in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  will  mean  before  a long  while  a great  deal  to 
this  community. 

The  object  of  this  society  in  wishing  to  perpetuate  the 
memories  and  reminiscences  of  old  days  is  a very  worthy  one, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  grasp  it.-  Unless  it  is  done,  it  strikes 
me  before  long  the  opportunity  will  be  gone,  and  will  be  gone 
forever  ; but  while  we  are  collecting  these  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  while  we  are  adding  these  curios  and  memories  to 
the  collections  of  the  Society,  while  we  are  glorifying  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Ancestors  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
and  the  past,  let  us  not  forget  that  after  all  we  are  living  in  a 
present  that  is  infinitely  more  desirable  in  every  respect  than 
the  period  in  which  these  worthies  lived,  and  that  reminds  me 
of  another  story  that  we  used  to  tell  back  in  ’96  on  the  stump. 
It  was  after  President  Cleveland  ordered  the  Confederate  bat- 
tle flags  returned.  We  used  to  tell  this  story  then  to  illustrate 
a particular  point  which  I will  not  go  into  any  further,  be- 
cause that  might  open  up  another  question.  We  used  then 
to  tell  a story  of  how  a Confederate  veteran  was  pleading 
with  a Union  soldier  on  this  very  question  of  President  Cleve- 
land’s order.  He  said,  “We  ought  to  have  those  battle  flags 
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back,  as  the  flag  is  just  as  dear  to  us  as  the  stars  and  stripes 
are  to  you.  ’ ’ He  said  he  would  like  to  take  it  out  sometimes; 
we  would  like  to  think  that  under  that  flag  we  fought  at  Get- 
tysburg, Antietam,  The  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  ; think 
of  our  friends  that  died  under  it  ; we  would  like  to  pass  our 
hands  lovingly  over  its  folds  and  put  it  away.”  “That  is  all 
right,”  the  Union  soldier  said,  “take  out  that  old  flag  just  as 
often  as  you  please,  but  for  God’s  sake  do  not  make  any  new 
ones.”  That  is  the  same  way  with  these  reminiscences  of  the 
past  : Uet  us  revere  them  ; let  us  perpetuate  them  ; let  us 
gather  them  together  and  embalm  them  in  the  records  of  this 
Society,  but  do  not  let  us  try  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again, 
because  we  can  improve  a great  deal,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, on  anything  our  ancestors  were  able  to  do  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

Now,  I have  already  exceeded,  I think  that  measure  of 
time  that  ought  to  be  given  to  any  speaker  who  has  to  speak 
at  midnight,  and  I think  I will  close  my  remarks  by  just 
quoting  the  stock  old  courteous  expression  among  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  when  the  time  of  night  had  arrived,  when 
they  wanted  to  go  to  bed  and  company  was  still  staying  on 
their  hands.  I have  heard  this  at  least,  that  when  the  courtly 
old  Pennsylvania  gentleman  was  in  that  position  he  had  a 
neat  and  unique  way  of  saying  : “Mir  wella  ins  bed,  de  leid 
wella  hame,”  and  I think  I have  got  about  to  that  point  where 
you  all  want  to  go  to  bed. 
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JOSEPH  HORST  LIGHT. 


Died  April  26,  1901. 


Joseph  Horst  Light,  the  editor  and  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  “Daily  News,”  was  born  at  Avon,  a few  miles  east  of  Leb- 
anon, March  ii,  1849.  His  father,  Hon.  Joseph  Light,  who 
was  for  several  terms  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  courts 
of  Lebanon  county,  married  Sarah  Horst,  so  that  Mr.  Light 
was  descended  from  that  sturdy  Pennsylvania  stock  which  em- 
igrated from  the  Palatinate  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  have  done  so  much  for  the  making  of  this  great 
Commonwealth,  and  giving  to  the  nation  great  soldiers,  states- 
men, jurists,  physicians,  editors  and  tradesmen.  Mr.  Light 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lebanon  and  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  and  in  early  life  successfully  taught  a district 
school  for  four  successive  terms.  Afterward  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  office  of  “Der  Pennsylvanier,  ” a German  paper 
of  which  the  late  John  Young  was  editor  and  publisher,  and 
after  learning  the  trade  of  printer,  he  became  part  owner  of  the 
paper,  the  relationship  continuing  for  about  eight  years.  He 
severed  his  connection  to  become  publisher  and  subsequently 
also  editor  of  the  “Lebanon  County  Independent,”  which  he 
conducted  fora  number  of  years. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  1892,  he  with  Adam  B.  and  Jacob  G. 
Schropp,  all  of  whom  were  practical  printers,  became  owners 
of  the  “Lebanon  Daily  News.”  Mr.  Light  assumed  the  edi- 
torship. The  paper  at  once  displayed  new  energy  and  enter- 
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prise,  its  news  columns  full  and  regarded  as  trustworthy, 
while  the  moral  tone  of  the  paper  was  elevating,  and  at  once 
assumed  a leadership  among  the  dailies  of  the  Lebanon  Val- 
ley, and  becoming  recognized  as  a strong  and  fearless  organ  of 
the  Republican  party  in  this  section  of  the  State,  In  1894  the 
“Semi- Weekly  News”  was  started,  and  the  unprecedented  cir- 
culation it  has  secured  and  the  phenomenal  success  with  which 
it  has  met,  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
projectors.  His  surviving  partners,  the  Messrs.  Schropp, 
learned  the  printing  businsss  with  Mr.  Light  when  he  was  con- 
nected with  “Der  Pennsylvanier,”  and  their  relationship  has 
always  been  the  most  pleasant  and  cordial,  and  it  was  there- 
fore the  most  natural  thing  possible  when  they  formed  a co- 
partnership and  purchased  the  “News,”  for  each  had  his  spe- 
cific department  of  work  and  all  worked  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Light  was  a successful  journalist.  He  had  high  moral 
ideas,  and  was  ever  trying  to  reach  them.  Hence  the  moral 
tone  of  his  paper  reflected  his  mind.  While  giving  all  the 
news,  it  was  not  sensational,  nor  of  a kind  that  would  bring 
the  blush  to  the  most  sensitive  nature.  As  a writer  he  was 
clear,  concise  and  forceful,  and  evinced  a broad  and  charitable 
spirit,  never  harping  continually  on  little  things,  leaving  this 
to  others,  while  giving  his  time  to  those  larger  and  better.  He 
was  an  enterprising  citizen,  always  willing  to  lead  in  promoting 
every  effort  that  had  for  its  object  the  upholding  of  the  city 
and  county.  He  was  a lover  of  Nature,  and  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  a day  in  the  woods  and  fields,  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  birds,  the  droning  lof  the  bees,  and  the  pulsating  life 
about  him. 

Mr.  Light  was  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
county,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity  to  an  eminent  degree.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  business  associates  and  by  a large  circle  of  friends. 

He  was  a consistent  member  of  Trinity  U.  B.  church  for 
many  years,  and  a successful  teacher  of  its  Sunday  school,  and 
no  labor  was  given  more  cheerfully  than  that  spent  in  these 
several  departments  of  Christian  work. 
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He  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Meily, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Meily,  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  one  daughter,  March  K.  Light,  and  one  son,  Frank 
G.  Light,  and  by  a number  of  brothers  and  sisters  as,  follows  : 
Nimrod,  Noah,  Stephen  and  Amelia,  all  residing  at  Avon  ; 
Barbara,  wife  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Daugherty,  of  Shoemakers ville  ; 
Sadie  and  Annie,  also  reside  at  Avon. 

He  became  a member  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical 
Society,  February  15,  1898,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  held 
by  that  Societv. 

Mr.  Light  was  taken  ill  on  Monday,  April  15th,  but 
his  condition  was  never  considered  dangerous,  and  death  came 
unexpectedly  at  9.30  o’clock  this  morning.  Death  was  caused 
by  heart  failure  consequent  upon  nervous  prostration. 

With  him  the  cares,  and  labor,  and  ceaseless  toil  of  life 
is  ended.  The  impress  of  his  personality,  the  warm  grasp  of 
the  hand,  and  the  friendly  greeting  will  be  pleasant  memories 
for  those  who  knew  him  intimately  and  well.  He  sleeps  be- 
neath 

“That  low  green  tent 

Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings.” 
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In  Memoriam. 


GEORGE  B.  SCHOCK,  ESy. 


Died  August  14,  1901. 


George  B.  Schock,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Bernville,  Berks 
county,  45  years  ago,  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  place 
and  was  graduated  from  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  in 
the  class  of  1879.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1879,  entered  the 
office  of  C.  P.  Miller,  Esq.,  as  a law  student,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  November  13,  1882.  The  deceased  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Capp  on  November  5,  1883, 
and  the  new  firm  occupied  the  law  offices  of  C.  P.  Miller,  Esq., 
deceased,  until  April  17,  1884,  when  they  removed  to  the  Ul- 
rich building. 

In  1896  he  was  elected  a member  of  select  council  from 
the  First  ward,  and  at  one  took  a prominent  part  in  city  legisla- 
tion. His  work  remains  as  a tribute  to  his  forethought  and 
judicial  discrimination  as  not  only  the  wants  of  the  city  at  that 
time,  but  which  has  been  eminently  demonstrated  since,  a con- 
servative of  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  His  services  to  the 
city  had  prior  to  that  become  so  important  that  he  was  elected 
city  solicitor  for  a term  of  three  years,  in  1877,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  manifest  a great  interest  in  public  affairs  ever  since. 

On  August  31,  1899,  the  firm  of  Capp  & Schock  was  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent,  and  the  deceased  continued  the 
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practice  of  the  law  in  the  Ulrich  building  and  enjoyed  a lu- 
crative clientage.  The  deceased  was  appointed  auditor  by  the 
court  in  the  assigned  estate  of  Robert  H.  Coleman,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  displa}^  his  judicial  powers,  and  his  re- 
port received  the  confirmation  of  the  supreme  court, overruling 
an  eminent  judge  who  had  issued  a decree  of  a negative  order 
in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Schock  was  of  a broad  and  liberal  disposition,  of  le- 
gal acumen  in  which  he  had  no  superior  in  central  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  the  peer  of  any  in  familiarity  of  literature  cover- 
ing all  the  classics.  He  was  an  inveterate  reader  of  all  the 
best  and  most  modern  in  intellectual  thought,  was  a brilliant 
conversationalist  on  all  topics  of  the  past  and, present  and  had 
no  superior  in  comprehension  of  the  event  of  the  day  as  em- 
bodied in  the  best  magazines  which  embrace  the  advance 
thought  of  all  the  literature  of  the.  world. 

He  was  an  active  Republican,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  committee,  and  all  his  life  endorsed  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Fidelity  Building  and  Loan  Association  in  1886, 
and  was  secretary  and  solicitor  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

No  better  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  deceased  than  that  he 
was  honest  in  all  the  walks  of  his  life, and  in  his  legal  associations 
with  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  court.  His  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.  He  was  frank,  fearless  in  doing  what  he 
considered  was,  not  only  his  duty  as  fidelity  to  his  clients,  but 
as  an  attorney  and  officer  of  the  court,  both  of  which  he 
guarded  with  supreme  carefulness  and  forethought. 

The  deceased  was  of  a generous  nature.  No  one  asked  of 
him  a favor  which  he  did  not  grant  if  within  his  power.  Many 
will  miss  him,  and  although  his  generous  disposition  may  never 
be  known,  yet  it  was  manifest,  and  the  hand  that  gave  with 
such  a generosity  is  still  in  death. 

The  deceased  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Un- 
ger, and  leaves  to  survive  his  widow  and  Emma,  Edward, 
Richard,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  and  George  Schock.  Had  he 
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lived  until  the  Saturday  following  his  death  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary of  his  wedding  would  have  been  celebrated. 

The  garlands  of  victory  enshroud  his  death,  the  drapery 
of  his  shroud  encircles  his  lifeless  form,  but  the  good  deeds  he 
has  done  will  endure  forever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  loved 
him  for  his  many  manly  qualities.  His  journey  of  life  has 
ended,  but  peacefully  he  sleeps  the  best  days  of  his  man- 
hood away  in  the  valley  of  death,  until  the  resurrection  morn 
calls  forth  the  dead  in  which  he  will  appear  as  a shining  ex- 
ample of  all  that  was  honorable,  honest  and  generous  to  a 
fault  in  manhood,  as  a citizen,  as  an  attorney,  as  an  officer  of 
the  court,  and  as  a kind,  true  and  loving  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Schock  became  a member  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Historical  Society  February  16,  1900. 


